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Attached is a paper on Berlin which I prepared for Abe Chayes . 
While 1 hesitate to add to your reading material, I think the 
proposal it contains may suggest a way out on the Berlin natter. 
The specific proposal is set forth in Section V which "begins on 
page 11. The preceding discussion is a rather summary review of 
the other proposals vhich have been made or are under consideration 
and the reasons which make them, in my opinion, relatively valueless. 
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The Facade of Reunification 

The first tenet of the orthodox credo on Berlin is that a 
permanent solution of the problem is contingent upon the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. This is undeniable as a matter of abstract logic, 
for the division of Germany is what gives rise to the Berlin problem. 
In the event of the need for an immediate solution regarding Berlin, 
however, the conclusion has value only if the reunification of Germany . 
is reasonably attainable within a reasonable time. 

The Soviet terms for reunification have envisaged, as a minimum, 
a Germany detached from any intimate political, economic, or military 
connections with the Western Powers, disarmed, and so constituted as 
to maintain the Panfcow regime in being and to afford a good chance of 
achieving the eventual eommunization of West Germany. In addition, 
the Soviets have suggested or implied at various times further con- 
ditions including withdrawal of United States Forces from Europe, 
abolition of the United States European bases and dissolution of NATO. 

Acceptance of German reunification on the minimum Soviet terms 
would mean the emasculation of the North Atlantic Alliance, abandon- 
ment of the painful progress which has been made toward European unity, 
and relegation of Germany to a condition at least as pregnant with 
danger as that of the Weimar Republic under the Versailles Treaty. It 
could also mean surrender of the only real position of strength the 
United States has outside the North American continent. 

There is a school of thought which considers that the reunifica- 
tion of Germany on the basis of a greater or lesser acceptance of the 
Soviet terms should be preferred to continuation of the danger of 
nuclear holocaust implicit in the present direct confrontation. This 
acquiesence would constitute part of a process of disengagement between 
the Soviets and the Western Powers, through establishment of a 



neutralized 



neutralized zone in Euripe,j«anA wi^d*awal« of* .Sovie* droops' behind the 
Russian frontier in excJtan^.fer-I^t^-SJ^-witiidr^ll.fjpto Europe 
or, less probably, behind the Rhine. The net advantages of this 
approach, in addition to lessening the chance of nuclear warfare by 
misjudgment or inadvertence, are considered to include the possibility 
of detaching the Eastern European satellites from the U.S.S.R., elimi- 
nating the nuclear aroing of the Federal Republic, reducing the 
possibility of the German Federal Government making a unilateral 
deal with the Soviets to achieve reunification, and eettling the 
Berlin problem. 

The pros and cons of this type of proposal have been exhaustively 
debated. The major issue always remains whether, because of what are 
clearly great, indeed awesome, dangers of nuclear warfare, we should 
sever our ties with Western Germany and, as a consequence, to a large 
extent with Europe, in the belief that a neutral, disarmed and re- 
unified Germany, plus Soviet troop withdrawal from Eastern Europe, 
will provide a substantial diminution of these dangers. Lacking any 
certified prophets, we can only rely on experience. It is true that 
Berlin would be eliminated as an Immediate point of friction, but if 
the past has any value as a witness, the Germans would remain indefinitely 
disarmed or neutral, and the Soviets would not relax control over 
Eastern Europe. In the absence of a general agreement on general 
disarmament or a complete Sino-Soviet rupture, the dangers would mount 
higher, and our only gain would be the purchase of some little time 
at a monstrous price. 

If reunification is not prospectively available on any terms 
acceptable to us, there is no permanent solution of the Berlin problem 
available in the sense of a complete disposition of the problem. 

II 

The Crux of Contingency Planning 

^at then confronts us is whether any other arrangement to main- 
tain the freedom of Berlin can be negotiated with the Soviets. To 
muster the possibilities, it is necessary to review some of the ele- 
ments of the Berlin problem. 

The Western position in Berlin has two strong points. The first, 
and most important, is the presence of troops there. The Soviets 
2S° J J^v*? C±ty txontsll y ****** risking a major struggle, The 
3SE5 l B I?*? 2"* 5°° P8 "* there by ^e**' *** «V ^reet Soviet 
effort to dislodge them would be palpably in violation of international 

till +TZ ^£ S tter aspect carries some weight with the Soviets is 
22 Si , y J* e S0Vlet X-***e»aL, under constant Western pressure, 
from their Oweriber 1958 fosition, in which..thejj denounced the Four- 
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Power agreements regarding Tft?rlin,"^b "the" position* expressed in the 
course of the 1959 Geneva Foreign Ministers' Meeting that the Western 
Bowers were legally in Berlin. These elements of strength permit two 
reasonably safe assumptions in the light of Soviet conduct in the past. 
The U.S.S.R. will not launch any direct assault upon our troops in 
Berlin except as part of a general assault upon the IJATO forces. Any 
action which the Soviets take to force withdrawal of our forces from 
Berlin will be based upon some theory of legal right. (The 1958 
denunciation of the quadripartite agreements, for example, was, in 
light of the Soviet argumentation, based upon the dubious doctrine 
Rebus sic stantibus " . ) 

Other elements of the Berlin situation, however, may be manipulated 
by the Soviets so as to place us in an intolerable position. The over- 
shadowing consideration, of course, is the control which the Soviets or 
the East Germans can exercise over ground traffic and communications 
between Berlin and the Federal Republic. But of almost equal importance 
is our commitment to the political principle that we will not recognize 
the existence of the "G.D.R." as a state or as a government. 

By turning over control of the access routes to the East Germans, 
probably using a peace treaty with the "G.D.R." as the legal pretext, 
the Soviets can force us: 

1. to attempt to keep the ground access routes open by force; or 

2. to rely on an air-lift to supply Berlin, or 

3- to deal with the "G.D.R," in such manner as will lead to de 
facto sod possibly de jure recognition of the regime. 

For an appreciation of the complexities involved in selecting a 
course of action, it is helpful to consider a hypothetical situation. 
After signing a peace treaty with the "G.D.R.", the Soviets withdraw 
from .he Autobahn check-points and East German officials take over. 
Under the contingency planning procedures, we continue military 
traffic by submitting copies of a movement order at each checkpoint 
£ ^ ^tK^T*** official s- *^ a period this procedure is followed. 
me G.D.R. then announces that it is imposing a fee of 50 pfenning 
per trip on each Allied vehicle using the Autobahn to meet the cost 
of up-keep of the road (or that its officials will begin examining 
luggage, or any one of a hundred other innocuous-appearing require 
ments), and that the Minister of Transport will be happy to meet w 
the Western ambassadors to discuss methods of payment. Otherwise 
the fee will be collected from each vehicle. 
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We refuse 



We refuse to meet with the Minister; we order the vehicles to 
refuse to pay the tax; the East Germans turn hack Allied vehicles 
at the checkpoints. After unavailing pretests, after the failure 
of sanctions short of force, the Western lowers consult whether a 
prohe at hattalion strength should he made to test Soviet intentions. 
This is the crucial decision, regardless of whether or not the 
hattalion is instructed to withdraw if it encounters disproportionate 
force. For, if under orders, it is obliterated hy "G.D,R." forces, 
do we have any choice hut to mount a heavier probe, except at the 
loss of our honor? And, if it withdraws after encountering resistance, 
do we have any choice hut to mount a heavier prohe, except at the 
loss of all confidence in our courage and reliability? But if the 
probe in strength is undertaken it, too, can be contained by the 
available "G.D.R." conventional forces and we would then be faced 
with the necessity of ourselves commencing the third and last world 
war. For, if the probe used low-yield atomic weapons to neutralize 
East German conventional superiority, could the Soviets afford to stay 
out even though their action would trigger World War III ? 

Any probe, therefore, has to be made on the assumption that if 
the Soviets are not prepared to give way, the chances that it will 
result in Warld War III are excellent. On the basis of available 
information, it is apparent to us that the Soviets have no desire to 
start a major war. But it is just as apparent that we do not, either. 
The Soviets may feel that the repulse or destruction of a minor probe 
will make us accept the inevitability of surrendering Berlin, even at 
tie expense of honor and reputation. 

Military history is, more than anything else, the product of 
mistaken political assumptions. The Soviet estimate of American con- 
cern with Korea; Hitler's estimate that the British would not support 
Fbland in 1939; the Austrian and German General Staff estimate of 
Russian reaction in 19U are among the glaring recent examples. There 
is a point of no return in the squaring off of nations against each 

1?%'** ! aay Wel1 te that a Berlia P rol3e TOuld *» *»»t point between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

It is of course unclear that any probe would be undertaken. It 
is almost certain that the British would, when under the gun, strongly 
oppose such action, and the Canadians might well go along with the 
British- A case can be made that either or both the French and the 
West Germans may shy away from initiating the recourse to arms over 
what, in isolation, seems a bagatelle. Both countries are directly 
affected if a probe should result in even limited hostilities. "Ohne 
mieh could .well be the German motto and "la grandeur" might not, in 
the last analysis., eneomp.qss .Germane, BerlJa. .Similar considerations 
could app^yjin j3^el$xj ; ; ;.; ; • ; j ; ; 



The threatened 



The threatened use!©* tfc>rce'ih.,su'ca a. \eafe! situation would, of 
course, also call forth denunciations of the Afro-Asian bloc and 
remonstrances from neutrals and even allies, such as the Japanese, 
to whom the avoidance of fall-out would be considered a greater and 
more immediate good than maintaining the non- recognition of the 

G.D.R.". Some gegree of opposition might be expected in the United 
States as well, particularly as the issue would quite likely be pre- 
sented by some of the information media and by some public figures as— 

Do you want to be blown up for fifty pfenning?" 

I*t us assume, then, that we decide the probes should not be 
undertaken. Would an airlift allow us to escape from the dilemma? 
If the G.D.R. interfered only with military access, there is no 
reason why the Berlin garrisons could not easily be supplied and trans- 
ported by air with assistance from the supplies coming into Berlin 
through civilian channels. But, if the East Germans succeed in re- 
stricting military ground access, are they likely then to refrain from 
beginning the whittling down of civilian access as a means of forcing 
withdrawal of the ALlied garrisons? 

Presumably it would be possible to maintain a level of existence 
in Berlin at some point above the intolerable solely by air supply 
for an indefinite period. But this would mean the end of Berlin as a 
living city if the blockade continued any length of time. And the 
East Germans could, if they wished, interfere with an air-lift by 
devices such as jamming communications to an extent which would make 
supplying the city by air impracticable. 

She gain to be expected from an air-lift, then, would be only 
some amount of time and a better position to take forceful action. 
Tne East Germans would be forced to reveal, by the successive limita- 
tions upon access to Berlin, that the purpose of the restrictions is 
not the acceptance of what, on the surface, are reasonable tolls or 
inspection requirements or the like, but is the elimination of Berlin 
as a free island in a sea of tyranny. Although current planning has 
been to prefer an immediate ground probe to institution of an air-lift, 
it is suggested that from the viewpoint of international relationships 
with allies, as well as neutrals, an air-lift would be a more produc- 
tive initial step unless we were practically certain that the probe I 
would result in East German abandonment of whatever restriction had ' 
been Imposed. 

But, at some stage in an air-lift, it would be necessary to again 
face the decision whether to attempt to force a way through on the 
ground. And, though our psychological position would have improved, 
the overriding question would remain whether the East Germans and the 
Soviets wouMgive way. # It seems. ^bable..1£at.under the clear con- 
ditions o^ emergejicyjwfciph *DulJ.}>e flr«vjdl*tf,:the chances of their 
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giving way would be better arid the "prospects of support by our allies 
and €Be neutrals would be increased. The decision would remain, how- 
ever, a form of roulette peculiarly Russian. 

It is possible that the pressures engendered by an air-lift 
combined with the sanctions short of force envisaged in our contingency 
planning would, as in 19I19, result in elimination of whatever restric- 
tions had been imposed upon access. But there is a l*£on of harass- 
ments to access available to the East Germans, and there is no reason 
to assume that, in the absence of some type of settlement, a vP^ety 
of restrictions would not be renewed, forcing us to decide again 
whether to resort to a probe or institute an air-lift. Employment of 
an air-lift as a permanent, even though intermittent, feature of 
maintaining Berlin would, at best, lose the substance while grasping 
at the shadow. Under such circumstances, the city could not but 
wither away. 

» *. 3 ??*? lira P° ssiMlit y <* owe hypothetical situation remains. 
Each military vehicle would pay the fifty pfennig toll at the check- 
S?iS? ^i continue on its way. We could maintain, without undue 
^5°^' ^ Sucb Paa™ 6 ^ would not constitute any recognition 
of the G.D.R." and while it might afford the East Germans some 
advantages, these would be relatively minor. If the East Germans 
would stop at Imposing a toll for road maintenance charges, there 
would be every reason just to pay and forget it. But there is like- 
wise every reason to assume that the toll charge would be quickly 
followed by other limitations and restrictions upon both civilian and 
military access— acceptance of which would subordinate the rights of 
conmunicatiQn and traffic between Berlin and West Germany completely 
to East German control and of a nature to require continual eonsulta- 
rL 81 ^ dealin S between East German officials and representatives 
of the Western Bowers at all levels. The price for East German 
cooperation would grow continually steeper and the result would be 
that a* sons stage we would have to revert to our other alternatives 
or air-lift or probe to avoid winding up by having the worst of all 
possible worlds— de facto recognition of the "G.D.R." and loss of 
effective control over Berlin access. 

-■- '**''■ •>* -- in 

Ifo Interim Way Out 

^ J* VieW ° f the dan e ers inherent in each of the courses of action 
which we might take if the Soviets do turn the Berlin access routes 
over to the East Germans, some other solution is required. Except for 
fiopeful inaction, the only alternative is a negotiated settlement. 
Our aims £ys*cfa aj8$t#emem:cSa*»«ga fr&nk'c&taining a stay of 



322JL J some such peri^ arMl»:or.«W*4 mcfti«j 5 , i* the 
aetefrtuce of a nodus Vivendi valid for two, three, or four years, 
period? m arrangement which nitf* remain good for an indefinite 

ih«JJ 6Xpe « t 1 * at ^ U - S ' S - R - *"■ en *« into any kind of agreement 
S^l eXaCti S? a * ubsta * tial consideration therefor is a resoWS 
daydreaming. The Geneva Sbreign Ministers Conference of 1958 made it 

SSS ScluS? e ^^ f ° r a 8h0rt " ° r «^»^tem arrangement 

a) a substantial reduction of troops in Berlin; 

b) sweeping limitations upon propaganda, intelligence, and 
refugee operations in West Berlin, with a Ibur-Ibwer Super- 
visory Commission to hear complaints; 

c) weakening of the legal rights of the Western Powers to be in 
Berlin so that at the conclusion of the agreed period there 
sould be a supportable Soviet claim that the rights had been 
terminated; 

d) negotiations at the conclusion of the period to determine the 
future status of Berlin; 

e) Direct "G.D.R."-F.R.G. negotiations on reunification. 

Terms such as these could he acceptable only if the Western Powers 
at the conclusion of the agreed period? would have LJSJS SSr ' 

S^S^RIfir* J?\ Soviet Uaion ' either ** res P ect to **u* 

Zli* t I** Which 0OUld be l3rou 8 ht to *** *P°n the Berlin 

aS^fT " ? te f that **"■ Sovlets TOuld »* *• <**• *° take 
advantage of our weakened position. There do not appear to be anv 
developments which can be foreseen in the imme£ate*oTLar XtEJ 
which would justify huying time at the quoted price. 

on bZ^SSSJET"** ** **— * W ** " lnteri * ™»—t 

a) a freeze on existing troop levels; 

b) circumscribed limitations on activities in all Berlin which 
would disturb public order or interfere with or affect the 
internal affairs of others (so worded as to permit widely 
divergent interpretations of forbidden activities); 

c) reunification to be handled by a Ebreign Ministers' Deputies 
Cofflfefe*c& oit a eohti'rJuinl *$&£* "I fj «>pu*ies 

*• ••• • ••• • •• •• • • • ••• •• _« 



d) negotiations ot5.toi,et : &lfci.9f:£atfa.ei Jafe tJrkeitfon 
of the period on the basis of currently-exi sting rights. 

nf Jf 1 ?! 6 f°P?8ala offered the Soviets, in exchange for time, nothing 
SiS^fS" su ? fitance / roia ^ir viewpoint except a somewhat more 
in^L^rlJ« n VT\^?° Ut .I eStern P* 3 ^**** activities originat- 
Si<* 5 r Ji n \. *" J** 1 * " ^affirmation of the Western position in 
SSil J f ? coun , te r-balanced this concession. The Soviets have 
preferred a delay of two years without any new agree-nt to this sort 

?LfS3S? ^ Ca T ^ hSVe "° reason to P lace foraal and fixed 
limits on their freedom to use Berlin as a most convenient source of 
»J ST^ *"? narassmsn *> and as a means of gaining recognition for the 
^^hJST £ "F 1 ™**** substantial advantage such as weakening 
our position in Berlin, or adopt some compromise position which will 
tend toward disrupting the Western alliance. Both the uncertainty and 
the passage of time work for them and against us. y 

v™*~ Sh °^~ ° r ffledium - tem i arrangement on terms which the Western 
Powers could accept on Berlin is thus unlikely unless Khrushchev is J 
22 S f^,**** a peace treaty with the "G.D.R." and needs / 
£ ™ ? Sf iU ? sion of a ™ rlDal victory to mask an about-face. There f 
<L^? * < 6 ? SUEPOrt thi8 P° siti °a although it is possible to 
imagine circumstances under which he might seek such an arrangement. 

SsiS^^S S £* f, ^ 1 "^ 0113 WhiCh "^ l-n-^cTL soviet 
™+™? ^ i f ^ U ' S - S - R - <*«*» a peace treaty with the "G.D.R " 

control over the Berlin situation could move from Soviet to East 
German hands. But this factor has not deterred reiterated announce- 
3 S^ 2?iE° ^^ transfer ' «* P^aumably the Soviets are assured 
™J?? J 7 to k6ep ** East Gemans flTJm triggering a full-scale 

SrS? ° r "* COnvinced tha * tne Western Powers will not fight over 

n .. *?*?***&*> «*re is no need to review the variety of possible 

SS^! 8 ? ff^S 88 ^* 8 Which have * een worked out M Possible pro- 
^S° n !? rlin to fetermine which might be most acceptable to the 
£22^" S 6 solutions *> »* ^PPly the material for genuine 
i^^J^T!^ •* tuatton in Berlin Pemits genuine bargaining 
™J5^ ? S 6 ^^ demands onl y for a ***«» we are noi pre- 

£S?J?«E*\ *?! 0th6r haM ' if *• Sovlet8 decide to a ™ ld the 
possibility of a collision with the Western Powers through the use of 
a limited agreement which we could accept, there are a number of 

£™^ ^+^ OI V a *" July 2k > 1959 flM8V » Proposals; the con- 
tinuing negotiations device; the unilateral declarations proposal, 
etc.) which would be available. But what is more likely is that the 
Soviets would merely continue the present situation without an agree- 
ment, expressed or implied. 

soi^JL^t^H^jH P 1 V L * n «i n, ^*^3s , k*4chieving an interim 
solution i? Jthaj |»«| gon^r*iu«tJve ;and:da!fe<Sr<Jus . 

The remaining 



Ifon-Starting Iong-Range Proposals 

The remaining alternative is to seek a long-range Berlin solution 
by making substantial concessions to the Soviets. But this immediately 
raises a paradox. The concessions which the Soviets seek regarding 
Berlin are directed toward the elimination of free Berlin, while any 
concessions which we make must not impair that freedom. The immediately 
appealing gambit is, then, to consider concessions on our side which 
would not involve Berlin in exchange for the Soviet concessions re- 
garding the city. 

One such concession which has considerable appeal is to trade 
recognition of the "G.D.R." for Soviet and "G.D.R." guarantees on 
Berlin which would be good until reunification. If the conclusion 
developed in Part I of this paper, that reunification is not possible 
under existing circumstances, is correct, then why not deal openly 
with the Russians on this basis? As a method for dealing with problems 
of an indefinite duration, non-recognition is a policy difficult to 
defend, more than difficult to contain and, in a variety cf aspects, 
self -defeating. Further, substantial arguments can be developed that 
recognition might be as conducive to reunification in the long run as 
non- recognition. 

tm^^S*?" 8 ? e f0rCe ° f these ^S^nts, the present pressing by the 
SSSiS?*; of ^ re °°Sai tion P^y remains subject to an insurable 
objection. Reunification is the major ideological issue in the Federal 
SS^f' *?? Wi ^ rema±a 80 ' ^ United States has identified itself 
™Jr *vf i° y °£ precognition, and to a considerable extent is 
responsible for the wide and deep acceptance of the doctrine in Germany 
as an essential position in the reunification of Germany. Until there 
is a very considerable change in West German thought and position, 
for us to attempt to force a drastic change in the Federal Republic's 
adherence to non-recognition is almost certain to be futile. It is 
likewise certain to arouse a considerable degree of bitterness and 
SliVJ co ^ ia ? nce ia °^ reliability with the possible result of 
SSJSSi^L^SK 1 *° unilater al dealings with the Soviets and 
withdrawal from NATO. 

n™ 2 * S SlSO f 16 ^ ***** the ^ench at present would support the 
Si^ *? ° PP ^L tion *° a recognition of the "G.D.R." As a possible 

SfSM % S ^i e l ±Xtltiattye on fcrlla in «» ne «r future, recogni- 
tion of the "G.D.R."is not an available counter. 

»» n^^f- Pr0 ^ 8al vMch has beea stud ied is Western agreement to 
™m™ 7 Ifei f? v Line aB *» final German-Polish boundary. Here the 
problem is^tjej- arj «;ffer .inu)d.lmp .auffij^t attraction to induce 

I a long-range 
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a long-range Berlin agreement. *«The«6oV*Bt S , hwe •neW ideated an 
interest in bargaining on the point, and its value has been depreci- 
ated by statements, such as De Gaulle's, of intention to accept the 
Oder-Seisse frontier. While such an offer might have some attraction 
as part of a package- arrangement, it would not suffice of itself. 

The Soviet drive in relation to Berlin has been directed toward 
tne termination of the occupation status and the witicrawal of the 
Western troops. This is the essence of the Soviet "Free City" proposal, 
wnich contains also the following elements: 

Berlin would not participate in associations or agree- 
ments of a military or politico-military character; 

The Four Powers would not interfere in the domestic 
affairs of Berlin, would not permit interference by other 
States, and would guarantee free communications with the 
outside world; 

A Five-Power Watchdog Commission (U.S., U.K. USSR 
France, and "G.D.R."). u.o.o.n., 

If the Soviets could be relied upon to honor their agreements, 
these proposals with some modification would deserve serious consider- 
o a S! D ' 2*. as ** Soviet record for breaking agreements is excelled 
only by their record af blatant misinterpretation of agreement, any 

SS^S ? of ^ e ' ,pree City " pTOposal can be *° sited ^y "P°n 

SvSt int^ WU i a J?°T *•• City ' S freedom - *» scarcely disguised 
Soviet intention to eliminate that freedom reinforces the need for 
insurance. Two possibilities which have been adumbrated are placing 

uStS^f r f me S ° r V f Un±ted Nations trusteeship, guarded by 
United Nations troops and possibly serving as a United Nations head- 
v^T£!I\ a s T 1 ^ naion of the occupation status of Berlin, but 
t^„S It ° f *** Western BBWers remaining in various guises. 

In each case there would be appropriate access guarantees. 

entrr^rHf' ^'S^VO?* theSls is mt one **»* can te seriously 
entertained. Apart from being completely unacceptable to the French, 

» JSZ?*' if £ "?' m>n ^^ to *» *»—, to relegate' 
SJSS lilLt 8 *^? M ** rl±n *° ** ^timate management of the 
General Assembly with any assurances that East German and Soviet 

^ I ^?^^r Uld 1 ? S . Pre r ented WOuld *• rashneas in the extreme. 
S^JSl^JJ °°? U ** *"* Ve WOuld retain tt e main burden of trying 
to maintain tie city with much less chance of doing so. Continuation 

£o£ZZJ? ^ St. ?" 1 * *• USed by *• Sonets and East Germans to 
tTESf y ^* Berlin's freedom of action in such subtle ways as 
iLrSlJSL^PC *ow-down,w^th the ^.presence in Berlin. The 
only recourse w*4d b* appeal teg. the &&&ai: Assembly. It is to be 
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feared that while we wete &gg5d. tfwnWS uir Vi,. 5 *, Z '' I • 

and East Germans would be a ^ff fo^S &V ? ?°f ,f •••* p 3Dviets 
until they'd eaten every one? y ** " he ¥est B^^rs 

°~n^^^^ °* *■ -e^se of 

the Soviets that a stone is TSaf oTSS' £ ^ "S^" convincing 
Western R»wers are to march ouff « ^ 3erlia f ° rces <* the 

by invitation of^WeX te~lin IS^ 5 ' "* ^ edia ^ly return 
the Soviets or East Gemanf ^ere^Sf f^ &S SUeStS * *»"°™r, if 
could declare tte su«S£nc ftT f f sbehave the Western Bowers 
full force and effect! teraunated and the occupation again in 

^int^vie^^ ft- the Soviet 

unless the Soviets have P ^el^Z^l ^^^%S^ 

it se2 S2SSS wLlTtXr "r discussed with ou * **•■. 

least by the Sans as af?J ^ hat + such P^P°sals would be taken, at 
tain a ?ir* ^3^*^^ S? n + tbe Un±ted St&teS Wil1 no * raai »- 
would he unreliable as a W J Pressure. Because such_a plan 

we are reaSJ pJannin^ itlTslT^*^ ^^ VOUld sus ^ 
this time context, tnf suspension ottL ^ T pro *» sal - * 

vould leave us in a wLcer S™?? Jf exercise of occupation rights 

period for suspend? SL F?ench 2 P ° Siti ° n at the end ° f ** ^eed 
with the legal basis of ouJ JJSS'-^ ^ ° PP ° Sed to ^ tapering 
oppose any type ?J a SeSoa^^f ,riia ' WOUld »"*** «*» 

:..^ ... y 

The negotiable Position 

U.S.S.B. provokefa criS oJ tr ? onsiderat ion in the event the 
of successless S e L^ 1^ ^ ^ P^ular chance 
whatever force is neceSaJy iS^L^T? eonvln « d *"* « *U use 
maintain our access rights^o SS^ Tt Gar wea P° ns > in order to 
nition of the "g!£!r? it £ ££ ?*S aVOid "^ fom of "««- 

chance of miscalculation ana tnt » ^iSf-f ^^f °«*« the real 
mclear holocaust. !tte So^eflS! 'S ° f blunderia S into the 

thing we might say or LS«££ ^ 1°^ Wel1 ^lieve, despite any- 
that the WeX could »?EsX?«S5 J° ^ ° f lar ^-scale conflict, 
of the "G.D.R." to tte pSS of" a £?? t0 , carx y total non-recognition 
political and strategL^ficui t-ff i: SCale ^ ** Psychological, 
regarding the use o? § forS £ ^ntain^S" "* ±n ^ X ° f thlfl paper 
Soviets as to ourselves \Sv"1^f if !f S "* M W" 1 * to the 

.'I "T: ^^^-^-^p^-yeU bs.cowrinced that we are 

II «i ? _; ? • • ••• • • • • • 



trying 



trying to make tiro paiSsIl&ektlike a Sf&l.houee jaaA r^^ 2 ? tf e are 
not "bluffing only wbenjdJsii^cJtJoa^li^'j'b^^n^^.ije-jitaJb]^, ;.• 

In these circumstances, we should have a better fall-back position 
than the hope the Soviets will realize we are not bluffing. Such a 
position would have to include elements of real concessions to the 
Soviets rather than illusory concessions. 

There is one proposal which would afford a reasonable chance of 
achieving this result. This proposal would have the following 
elements: 

a) the occupation of Berlin would be terminated. 

b) the Western troops would be withdrawn from the city. 

c) the Berlin- Eelmstedt .Autobahn plus a one hundred foot (?K 
strip on each side of the highway would be placed under ^-~ 

the exclusive jurisdiction of Berlin. 

d) the existing air corridors would be placed under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of 3erlin. 

e) Berlin could not be incorporated into either the F.R.G. or 
the "G.D.R." and could not participate in governmental 

activities of either. 

f ) the economic relationship of Eerlin with the F.R.G. would 
be maintained. 

g) Berlin would not enter into military relationship with any 

government . 

h) Berlin could establish and arm a security force of (20,000) 
sen, in addition to the normal police force. 

i) Eire, Sweden and Austria would each station a battalion of 
troops in Berlin with the sole purpose of preventing any 
eatryintOf Berlin or .into.-, the -.Autobahn area not authorized 
by the Berlin Senat. 

j) the special status of Berlin would be specially guaranteed 
by the United States, the United Kingdom and France. 

k) no propaganda or espionage operation directed against 
either East or West waiiEd "be -carried on in Berlin (this 
aspect could be policed by a U.H. presence). 

1) 
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1) the arrangemerft:? toult^TSmaiSi 3-iiJ**ft et 8 ^^l 8*P S£u»i- 
fication of Germany. 

The foregoing are only the broad outlines of what must be, if it 
is to be workable, a complex and detailed agreement. 

The primary test for such proposal is whether it increases the 
danger to* Berlin's freedom above the present level. If there is an 
increase in danger it will not be because we are in a less secure 
position. The establishment of civilian access to Berlin on a basis 
free from Soviet or "G.D.R. ' control eliminates the most insidious 
source of danger to the freedom of Berlin. The complicating and weaken- 
ing factor of "G.D.R." recognition is eliminated because there will be 
no need to deal with the East Germans. With an open road to the West 
the security of Berlin can be made proof against anything except a 
direct attack. 

The presence of neutral troops will not increase the likelihood 
of a direct attack and may veil reduce it. At all events the burden 
of taking armed action has been shifted to the East Germans and the 
Soviets in the face of continved evidence of our determination to up- 
hold Berlin it is unlikely that there will be a recourse to arms. 

There is no doubt that the change in Berlin's status could have 
immediate and adverse psychological effects in Germany and particularly 
in Berlin. It may well be viewed by the Berliners as a lessening of 
their security on the basis that our troops would be more reliable in 
an emergency. Moreover, abandonment of the trip wire theory of deter- 
rence—that any assault upon Berlin while troops of the Western Powers 
are there, would result in full scale reaction by those Powers, un- 
doubtedly will result in concern and doubts both in Berlin and the 
Federal Republic. And finally, our relinquishment of direct responsi- 
bility for~Berlin will undoubtedly cause German apprehension that Berlin 
little by little will lose its importance to the United States so that 
a gradual undermining of its freedom may be carried out without any 
really effective counteraction by the only nation strong enough to 
check its enemies. 

The danger to Berlin which results from these forebodings is that 
the will of the Berliners to maintain themselves in freedom may be 
lessened so that Berlin may fall prey to subversion. The Berliners 
have become accustomed to the presence of a United States shield 
which directly protects their exposed position. If, however, their 
performance equals their billing, they should be able to maintain 
their freedom 'under the new circximstances given continuing evidence 
of support by the United States. 
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The •Fedewil Republic*, Iflfight iri ,S time*/*ncTine* toward 'some rap- 
pro achement with the Soviets if it viewed the agreement as an abandon- 
ment of the German cause by the United States. Difficulties of this 
nature, though in fact unfounded, could nonetheless have tragic 
results . Again, it should "be possible to minimize or eventually 
extirpate these emotional repercussions by our maintaining the 
closest interest in and support for Berlin. 

Another aspect of the same problem is whether the tendering of 
such a proposal might be considered by the Soviets as an abandonment 
of our expressed position on Eerlin so as to convince them we have no 
serious intention of maintaining the freedom of the city and possibly 
lead to the out-of-hand rejection of any such proposal. The quid of 
a corridor which we would seek for the quo of withdrawal so completely 
alters the present position by eliminating the basic weakness of the 
Berlin strategic situation, that the Soviets could scarcely look upon 
its proposal as a confession of weakness. The question might well be 
phrased whether the proposal would be rejected out of hand by the 
U.S.S.R. because they would consider it a very poor bargain. 

Evaluations here are difficult. The Soviets would be achieving 
their announced immediate end of withdrawal of the Western occupation 
troops and termination of the occupation regime in Berlin. They would 
be sacrificing the chance of achieving their intermediate and ultimate 
objectives—an increasing recognition of the "G.D.R." and ultimate 
assimilation of Berlin into the "G.D.R." 

The Soviet decision may depend to a considerable extent upon 
their analysis of our intention to defend or not to defend Berlin 
with all available means in the event the proposal is rejected. If 
they believe that there is a reasonable likelihood we are not bluffing, *- 
then the proposal affords the U.S.S.R. a basis for settling the Berlin 
problem on terms which could be viewed as affox-ding the Soviet Union 
substantial elements of a public victory. And as the corridor pro- 
posal has never been put to the Soviets, its acceptance would not 
entail retreat from any announced position and they could claim it 
merely represents the access which they have always offered to guarantee . 

The Soviets may also consider that the arrangements would facili- 
tate an eventual take-over of Berlin, or at least make possible such 
a take-over with a lessened likelihood of armed conflict and agree on 
that basis. The considerations involved here, of course, would be 
whether the Eerliners and the Western Powers are determined to stand 
fast to prevent such a result. 

If the Soviets are not convinced of. the bona fides of our declared | 
intent to defen^£erf^f:the»^«k»»f^4*^^^»on 1 y serve to 
reinforce thqCfrlifc qiiSto^'^KiSlthSrSow^ reject the offer, 
however, our tfavifi§;E$4<";:i$ frill Mavfc' important* consequences upon 
world opinion. "*We would have offered to meet the ostensible Soviet 

aims 



aims regarding Berlin. 
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• •In'eKclmnJej we» would* hawe» soag?to oaly a 
reasonable means of ensuring that the City of Berlin would be able 
to survive in freedom after -withdrawal of the Western forces. Re- 
jection by the Soviets of such a proposal would demonstrate clearly 
that the differences between the U.S.S.R. and the Western Allies did 
turn upon the fate of two million people and not upon such artificial 
issues as the stamping of papers or collection of fees. Rejection of 
the proposal would leave us in a substantially sounder position to 
take military action in support of Berlin if such action became essential. 

Another aspect of a corridor proposal is whether it is practicable. 
Could Berlin, on the basis of a corridor, maintain a viable economy? 
The situation involves a considerable number of variables but the major 
considerations are: 

a) Continued support by the Federal Republic. This should 
present no difficulties. 

b) Confidence in Berlin's ability to produce and deliver. The 
existence of an open delivery route should increase rather 
than diminish reliance upon the city's capacity for meeting 
commercial commitments. 

c) Adequacy of physical facilities. If necessity requires it, 
it should be possible to meet the demands of Berlin's economy 
entirely by truck and air, although this would in certain 
sectors be obviously uneconomical and require subsidization. 
But the existence of a corridor would enhance the likelihood 
that the East Germans would not under ordinary circumstances 
interfere with rail and barge traffic because they would 
have nothing to gain and at least a little something to lose. 
Such interference might take place at some stage as part of 

a plan to undermine Berlin but this is a prospect which only 
the reunification of Germany will eliminate. Iforeover, it 
might be possible to negotiate construction of a rail line 
tfcy-yagh the corridor. 

A final consideration is whether a proposal of this nature would 
be acceptable to our Allies. It is quite likely the British would be 
inclined to go along because of their obvious disinclination to risk 
a major conflict over non- recognition of the "G.D.R." It seems equally 
unlikely that the French and the Germans would be presently prepared 
to accept the proposal— the French, because of De Gaulle's conviction 
that a firm stand will result in a Soviet backdown— and the Germans 
because they will oppose any steps which appear to constitute a lessen- 
ing of United States responsibility for Berlin and Germany. 

Nonetheless it should be possible to convince our allies that the 
corridor UWjpesjLL; wi£Lj J* a/5«e$t|>*«tiy,the*133T{f£ts, improve the position 
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of Berlin rather than'jipfcir %%.• n»Leafc»Ife«Ll% 1>T AA * 
proposes and the «-*rfJifflrft™Sdffl!j£fif ^£SS, 

to a rJTti of restniSXt ^^" niBe by 8ub J« tI "e °™an traffic 

VI 
Timing the Proposal 

by the Pr.il£nT n£lw„^ declaration of a state of emergency 

— end A.'zszEsrjssxu? rre sssi 

the uS e o ?°?S!f en S y ft 3 ? 111 ^ counter-measures which do not involve 



a Summit 
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a Summit Meeting at which 1;ne c*orrf?LoV *p!tan wou£d*be pre*s*eflted to the 
Soviets as the alternative to armed conflict. The Summit Meeting 
would be scheduled prior to the date for the convening of the peace 
treaty conference. At the Summit Meeting the corridor proposal should 
he put forward as the alternative to armed conflict. 

VII 

Variations 

It would he possible to offer the Soviets at a summit meeting a 
variety of other Berlin solutions so as not to appear to he standing 
on a take-it or leave-it position. Other solutions would have, however, 
substantially less negotiability either to our allies or to the Soviets. 
Thus, the corridor proposal, if French opposition could be overcome, 
might be coupled with a U.N. solution in the shape of a U.N. presence 
in Berlin, plus a U.rl. garrison. A paper reviewing a number of such 
proposals will be submitted subsequently. 

The corridor proposal might also be presented in conjunction with 
a variety of proposals designed to meet the Soviet's pre-o^.cupation 
with a peace treaty. Given the timing suggested above, it is possible 
that some measures may be required to dispose of the planned peace 
treaty with East Germany. Those measures could include: 

a) Four Power acceptance of the Oder-Neisse line as Germany's 
eastern frontier. 

b) Establishment of a Four Power body to review unsettled 
problems affecting Germany, including those relating to 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 

c) Establishment of an all-German committee to attempt a 
reduction of the tensions between East and West Germany 
and to formulate recommendations on the reunification of 
Germany for submission to the Four Power body. 

Such arrangements would, of course, be needed only for the purpose 
of saving Soviet face. If agreement could be reached on a Berlin 
corridor, then it would be a matter of indifference to us whether 
the Soviets sign a "peace treaty" with the East Germans. 
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